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the road to England open. Charles seized his opportunity and
marched south as far as Worcester, but found that few English-
men would join a Scottish invading army. Cromwell, on the
other hand, had no difficulty in enlisting the English militia,
who fought at Worcester side by side with veterans of the New
Model. This 'crowning mercy* left Charles a wandering fugi-
tive, who after many hairbreadth escapes found a boat to carry
him to France. Scotland was too exhausted to raise another
army, and CromwelPs lieutenant, George Monck, speedily con-
quered the land. A royalist insurrection, under first Glencairne
and then Middleton, took place in 1653-4, but received no
active support from the lowlands and came to an end after one
defeat, at Dalnaspidal.
Scotland, like Ireland, was now united to England, and was
allotted thirty representatives in the parliament at Westminster.
In addition she enjoyed free trade with England and the
colonies. By the maintenance of garrisons and posts, the high-
lands were kept in excellent order. Justice was administered
by commissioners, of whom the majority were Englishmen, and
their impartiality extorted the reluctant admiration of the Scots.
Although the estates of noblemen who had fought for Charles I
in 1648, or Charles II later, were forfeited, tenants or vassals
were pardoned for their participation in the wars. No attempt
was made to interfere with the religious services of the presby-
terians, but the general assembly was forbidden to meet and
all coercive jurisdiction taken from the presbyteries. On the
whole Burnet's tribute is deserved: cWe always reckon those
eight years of usurpation a time of great peace and prosperity.'1
Yet Cromwell's government was bitterly hated. The garri-
sons in Scotland entailed a crushing burden of taxation, and
the clergy remained resolutely hostile. As Monck confessed in
1657, cThe Scots are now as malignant as ever they were since
I knew Scotland.'2 They felt that whatever material benefits
they might enjoy from the union were too dearly purchased by
the loss of their independence. 'As for the embodying of Scot-
land with England', wrote one, cit will be as when a poor bird
is embodied in the hawk that hath eaten it up.'3
Cromwell  had  now  thoroughly  conquered  the  domestic
1  History of My Own Time, ed. Osmund Airy (1897), i. 61-
2  Scotland and the Protectorate, ed. G. H. Firth (1899), p. 347.
3  Life of Mr. Robert Blair, ed. T. M'Crie (1848), p. 292.